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The  most  famous  "Border"  at  the  Bellevue  Botanical  Garden 


TEN  YEARS  AND  STILL  AT  IT 

The  Borders  at  the  Bellevue  Botanical  Garden 


By  Bob  Lilly 


On  the  second  Sunday  of  every  month  I  get  a  call  on  my 
internal  clock — it’s  time  to  go  visit  the  largest  perennial  border  I 
will  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  care  for.  Often  when  people 
ask,  I  will  tell  them  that  it  is  a  great  deal  of  work  but  incredibly 
rewarding.  It  fixes  my  year  to  the  seasons,  and  I  have  the 
chance  to  see  and  work  in  The  Borders  on  “The  Perfect  Day 


for  Narcissus”  and  “The  Best  Time  to  see  Ranunculus  ficaria 
and  Primula,  resplendent  roses  (with  reservations)  and 
Hellebomis  at  their  peak.  Any  and  all  the  moments  that  our 
gardens  go  through  in  one  year — twelve  visits  (and  usually 
many  more)  to  be  immersed  in  perennials  and  shrubs 
(deciduous  only) — an  experience  one  wants  to  share.  >-» 
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TEN  YEARS  AND  STILL  AT  IT  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


THE  BORDERS 
MONTH  BY  MONTH 

JANUARY  FEBRUARY 

The  Border's  are  resting. . .  we  prune 
and  mulch  and  put  in  the  apple 
whip  fences. . .  willow  and 
dogwood  stem  color  at  its  best 

MARCH  &  APRIL 

The  bulbs  become  a  strong 
element — Narcissus 
and  Crocus  (all  C.  tommasinianus 
types). .  .Ranunculus  ficaria 

MAY  8.  JUNE 

Spring  and  early  Summer — 
Croscosmia  and  Hemerocallis  in 
the  Hot  Border  at  its  best;  hardy 
geraniums  at  their  peak 

JULY  AUGUST 

Summer  and  the  color  of  golden 
foliage  with  Clematis  in  the 
Catalpa;  seed  collection  begins 
in  earnest. 

SEPTEMBER  &  OCTOBER 

Fall  color  begins — one  of  the  best 
seasons  to  see 

how  foliage  makes  a  garden. 

NOVEMBER  8.  DECEMBER 

“The  Garden  Going  Over”— 
Grasses  in  the  wind;  and  as  the 
last  color's  fade,  we  again 
begin  to  mulch. 


SEASONS  OF  THE  BORDERS 

The  Borders  (by  their  full  title,  “The  Northwest  Perennial  Alliance  Mixed  Herbaceous 
Borders  at  the  Bellevue  Botanical  Garden”)  have  three  main  seasons  of  full  stop  glory: 

First  are  the  bulbs:  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Scilla,  Chionodoxa,  Galanthus  and 
Hyacinthus.  All  were  added  through  the  last  nine  years  after  the  perennial  plantings 
were  in  place — usually  several  thousand  a  year.  The  bulbs  are  in  their  glory  along 
with  Helleborus  orientalis,  H.  foetidus,  Primula  and  Ranunculus  ficaria  (15 
varieties).  This  year  prime  time  started  about  March  1  and  will  go  on  to  April  1.  We 
use  few  tulips  as  they  have  to  be  removed  each  year  to  avoid  botrytis  on  the  foliage; 
you  will  notice  we  don’t  get  them  all  out.  It  is  still  hard  to  dig  in  the  clay  we  have  as 
a  basic  soil. 

The  “Second  Season”  is  in  concept  the  First  Season,  so  the  borders  can  look  their 
best  in  mid  June  when  the  NPA  puts  on  a  Hardy  Plant  Study  Weekend  (the  next  is  in 
June  2002).  This  is  the  time  of  Astrantia,  Crocosmia,  Inula,  Ligularia,  and 
Hemerocallis  as  well  as  Clematis  and  roses,  the  early  summer  perennials”  and 
the  golden  foliage  of  Sambucus,  Cornus  stolonifera  ‘Sunshine’,  Catalpa  and 
Robinia.  The  best  sections  in  this  season  are: 

•  Yellow,  Black  &  Blue — with  black  mondo  grass,  Baptisia,  Veronica  ‘Trehane’ 
and  the  foliage  of  Ranunculus  ficaria  ‘Brazen  Hussy’  soon  to  disappear  in 
summer  heat. 

•  The  Hot  Border  (on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  main  border  facing  you  as  you 
come  out  of  the  woodland  trail).  The  reds  and  oranges  of  the  perennials  are  added  t(^> 
the  grasslike  foliage  of  Carex  species  and  four  cultivars  of  red-leaf  barberries.  Later 
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June  at  The  Borders 


in  the  summer  we  add  some  tropical-looking  foliage  for  interest  after  the 

Hemerocallis  and  Crocosmia  are  done:  Ricinus,  Carina,  and  Rheum. 

A  cultural  note  here  concerns  the  soil:  this  part  of  the  original  border  is  nearly  pure 
golden  hardpan  clay  which  was  difficult  to  plant  originally;  but  a  few  plants  have 
thrived:  Hemerocallis,  Iris  siberica,  Euphorbia  griff ithii  and  Lysimachia 
nummularia  ‘Aurea’. 

The  Third  Season  is  Autumn  with  color  in  the  shrubs  and  grasses.  We  also 
have  an  extensive  list  of  fruits  for  fall  and  winter  show  which  will  be  coming  out 
soon  and  will  include  Sorbus,  Ilex,  Callicarpa,  Iris  foetidissima,  Viburnum 
and  many  more.  Autumn  is  a  great  time  in  the  borders  with  rich  dark  colors 
and  the  structure  of  the  garden  showing  more  clearly.  When  it  is  Fall,  Fall  is  my 
favorite  time:  crisp  days  and  clear  nights  and  all  the  colors  as  the  trees  and 
shrubs  go  into  the  next  season  and  the  garden  begins  the  cycle  all  over.  We  wait 
through  the  simplicity  of  winter  for  the  renewal  of  spring  and  the  complexity  of 
summer. 

Every  season  has  its  rewards  and  The  Borders  have  been  an  unimaginably 
rewarding  project  with  an  incredible  group  of  volunteers  who  have  become  good 
friends.  A  tremendous  amount  of  work  for  all;  but  the  pleasure  of  having  actually 
done  it  is  an  achievement  we  are  very  proud  of  and  hope  to  continue.  Join  us  and 
experience  the  borders  in  aU  seasons.  @1 

Boh  Lilly  is  Co-Chair  of  the  Northwest  Perennial  Alliance  and  one  of  the  four  original 
designers  of  The  Border. 


Northwest  Perennial  Alliance 

WORK  PARTY 
SCHEDULE 

FOUR  CREWS  A  MONTH 

1st  Thursday 

10  am — 2  pm 
Susan  Carter 

(425)  881-0577 

2nd  Sunday 

1 1  am — 4  pm 
Boh  Lilly 

(206)  324-0179 

3rd  Tuesday 
10  am — 2  pm 
Sue  Buckles 
(206)  525-6245 

4th  Sunday 
10  am — 3  pm 
Carrie  Becker 
(206)  632-6237 

To  volunteer,  contact  the  NPA 
Volunteer  Coordinator  for  further 
details  at  (425)  481-6557 

it 

For  membership  information: 
Susan  Latter  at  (425)  481-6557 

DRIVING  DIRECTIONS 
FROM  1-405: 

•  Take  the  NE  8th  Street  East  exit 

•  Turn  right  on  120th  Ave  by 
Larry’s  Market 

•  Go  south  along  the  curvy  road 
3/4  mile  to  the  first  light 

•  Turn  left  onto  Main  Street 

•  The  garden  is  up  the  hill  about 
3  blocks  &  on  your  right 
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GROWING  THE  COVETED  POPPIES 


By  Carl  Elliott 


The  coveted  poppies  of  the  genus 
Meconopsis  have  developed  an  unde¬ 
served  reputation  for  being  difficult  to 
grow.  In  my  experience  the  problem  is: 
1)  lack  of  soil  preparation  and  2)  failure 
to  prepare  a  suitable  site  in  the  garden. 

Most  books  covering  the  cultivation 
of  Meconopsis  recommend  moist, 
well-drained  soil  rich  in  organic  matter. 
At  first  glance  this  advice  is  a  bit 
confusing.  Well  drained  and  moist  seem 
mutually  exclusive.  To  understand  this 
type  of  soil  as  it  relates  to  Meconopsis  it 
helps  to  look  at  the  soils  of  the  wild 
areas  from  where  the  plants  are  native. 

These  poppies  are  found  at  high 
elevations  on  the  edges  of  woodlands 
mixed  with  scrub  and  in  alpine 
meadows,  screes  and  moraines.  The 
mineral  content  of  these  soils  is  young, 
in  geologic  time,  being  made  up  of 
course  gravel,  grit  and  quartz  sand.  This 
soil  possesses  pore  space  made  by  the 
varying  particle  sizes.  Mixed  in  with  this 
material  is  a  large  amount  of  organic 
debris  (plant  matter,  yak  dung,  etc. ) 
which  is  slow  to  break  down  or 
mineralize  in  cool  alpine  conditions. 
Over  time  the  organic  matter  can  build 
up  to  a  large  amount,  binding  with  the 
mineral  soil  to  develop  a  complex 
crumb  structure,  providing  both 
water-holding  capacity  and  pore  space. 
Into  this  soil  melting  snowr  percolates 
and  monsoon  rains  fall  during  the 
growing  season  to  create  an  ideal  mix 
of  flowing  water  and  nutrients  through 
the  soil.  This  is  the  ideal  soil  for 
Meconopsis  species. 

To  best  emulate  this  native  soil,  a 
gardener  prepares  a  deep  bed  by 
loosening  the  soil  to  18  inches.  Add  to 
the  top  9  inches  of  soil  at  least  four 


inches  of  quality  compost,  leaf  mold  or 
well-rotted  manure  and  four  inches  of 
course  grit,  pumice  or  gravel;  a  good 
portion  of  large  5/8  inch  gravel  is  quite 
beneficial. 

Choose  a  protected  spot  to  prepare 
the  garden  bed  where  sunlight  is 
filtered  through  overhead  trees  or  large 
shrubs.  Evergreen  tree  or  shrub  cover  is 
particularly  useful  as  it  reduces  the 
amount  of  water  from  winter  rains  that 
fall  on  the  dormant  crowns  of  the  plants. 
An  east  facing  wall  with  light  morning 
sun  will  also  work,  as  wall  a  north  facing 
wall  that  is  protected  from  excessive 
winter  wet. 

When  Meconopsis  are  actively 
growing  in  April  through  September, 
ample  moisture  needs  to  be  supplied 
through  irrigation  or  rainfall.  Drip 
irrigation  or  a  leaky  pipe  work  well  to 
keep  the  soil  consistently  moist  but  not 
sodden.  A  mulch  of  coarse  organic 
matter  helps  both  to  conserve  moisture 
and  cool  the  soil.  Most  Meconopsis 
species  are  greedy  feeders  and  will 
benefit  from  side  dressings  of 
well-rotted  manure  and/or  fertilizer 


throughout  the  growing  season. 

This  high  degree  of  fertility  will  result 
in  quite  large  rosettes  of  foliage  and 
vigorous  plants  with  numerous  shoots  in 
the  perennial  species.  The  soil  fertility 
is  really  the  key  to  creating  robust 
perennial  plants  of  those  species 
genetically  inclined  to  be  so.  Many 
authorities  recommend  pinching  out 
the  flower  bud  the  first  year,  this 
technique  will  only  work  well  if 
ample  soil  fertility  and  moisture  are 
available  for  the  plant  to  make  ample 
side  shoots  after  the  flower  bud  is 
removed. 

With  this  information  at  your 
fingertips  you  will  find  the  cultivation  of 
most  species  of  Meconopsis  quite  easy 
and  your  garden  will  be  prepared  to  *  f . 
receive  the  numerous  species  that  will 
be  discussed  at  my  upcoming  talk  on 
Meconopsis  on  April  12.  (See  NHS 
Calendar,  Page  10).  0 

Carl  Elliott  is  co-owner  of  Northwest 
Perennials  and  host  ofKUOW’s 
(94.9  FMJ  Gardening  Advice  &  Tips  every 
Wednesday  morning  at  10:20  a.m. 


USEFUL  BOOKS  COVERING  MECONOPSIS 

♦  Christopher  Grey  Wilson:  Poppies  (Batsford  1993),  covers  many  of  the  Poppy 
family  not  just  Meconopsis.  Superb  color  illustrations,  well-written  and  well  set  out. 

♦  James  Cobb:  Meconopsis  (Timber  Press  1989)  Out  of  print  but  available  at  the 
Miller  Library.  Beautifully  illustrated,  wonderful  color  photographs  and  excellent 
line  drawings  that  help  with  identification. 

♦  George  Taylor:  The  Genus  Meconopsis  (New  Flora  and  Silva  Ltd  1934),  difficult 
to  find  but  this  is  the  “classic”  Meconopsis  book.  Very  detailed  with  line  drawings, 
distribution  maps  and  some  black  and  white  photographs. 
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(|  A  GARDEN  FOR  AN  EXUBERANT  PERSON 
P  WITH  A  STRONG  SENSE  OF  DESIGN 

By  Richard  Hartlage 


Curator  and  Director  of  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden 


I  had  known  Graeme  Hardie 
for  four  years  when  he  commis¬ 
sioned  me  to  design  his  garden 
in  Nutley,  New  Jersey.  Graeme 
is  an  architect,  anthropologist, 
and  transplanted  South  African. 

He  is  currently  associated  with  a 
private  tour  company  and  spe¬ 
cializes  in  garden  tours  around 
the  world.  I  had  no  idea  what 
kind  of  garden  we  would  create 
together. 

Graeme  is  an  exuberant 
person  with  a  strong  sense  of 
design.  He  wanted  the  front,  or 
street  side,  of  his  garden  to 
complement  the  neighbors’ 
yards.  So  we  decided  to  use 
plants  that  offered  dramatic 
foliage  and  keep  the  front 
garden  simple,  with  two 
exceptions:  a  large,  amorphous 
Georgian  marble  sculpture 
placed  on  the  street  and 
plantings  extending  all  the  way 
to  the  edge  of  the  road.  The 
front  garden  was  to  be  gracious 
and  open,  providing  a  visual 
foreground  for  his  traditional  clapboard  house. 

The  back  garden  was  to  be  very  different.  Graeme  had 
worked  with  New  York  architect  Henry  Clark  to  refurbish  the 
house  in  1992.  While  the  front  of  the  house  was  made  to  be 
symmetrical,  the  back  of  the  house  changed  dramatically.  To 
break  the  geometry  of  the  back  of  the  house,  Clark  created  a 
trapezoidal  breakfast  nook  that  at  first  I  found  very  disturbing  in 
terms  of  the  proposed  garden — though,  in  the  end,  it 
contributed  greatly  to  the  garden’s  unusual  geometiy  and 
dynamic  feel.  There  were  other  physical  factors  to  contend  with: 
the  small  space  and  the  seven-foot  change  in  elevation  from  the 
main  terrace  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  garden.  Graeme  also 
wanted  a  hot  tub  in  the  garden,  hidden  from  view.  If  we  were 
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A  window  in  the  fence  frames  a  view  of  the  garden 


to  make  effective  use  of  the 
space,  we  would  first  have  to 
address  these  issues. 

First,  I  divided  the  garden 
into  several  spaces,  or  rooms. 
The  largest  of  these  rooms  was 
the  main  terrace,  with  steps 
leading  down  the  hill  to  a  small 
seating  area  overlooking  the 
lower  garden.  More  steps  from 
this  area  led  to  a  lower  deck 
where  a  hatch  in  the  floor  lifted 
to  reveal  the  hot  tub.  When 
closed,  the  deck  would  provide 
more  space  for  entertaining. 

Because  these  two  terraces 
lay  along  the  western  boundary 
of  the  property,  screening  was 
required  to  provide  privacy  from 
the  neighbor  on  that  side.  We 
built  two  solid  fences  that  follow 
the  contour  of  the  land,  creating 
a  sense  of  fluid,  dynamic 
transition  from  the  upper  terrace 
to  the  lower  garden.  These, 
combined  with  the  geometry  of 
the  house  and  the  new  geometry 
established  by  the  breakfast 

nook,  effectively  tied  the  house  and  garden  together.  The 
architecture  of  the  garden,  although  seemingly  invisible,  gives 
the  garden  strong  bones  on  which  to  lay  the  plantings.... 

Which  plants  were  selected  for  dramatic  foliage  to  keep  the  front 
garden  open  and  simple?  How  was  the  trapezoidal  breakfast 
nook  incorporated  into  the  back  garden  design?  Are  you 
curious  about  how  the  hot  tub  fit  under  a  hatch  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  deck?  How  did  Richard  use  plants  and  perspective  to 
create  an  exuberant  jungle  paradise  in  Graeme's  small  New 
Jersey  yard?  Join  us  Wednesday,  May  10  (see  calendar,  page 
10)  at  7  pm  for  Richard’s  talk.  Tale  of  Designing  and 
Building  Two  Gardens. 
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GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 


Nancy’s  Late  Summer  Garden ,  1999 
Rhubarb  Chard,  Mammoth  Red  Rock  Cabbage,  and  Bull’s  Blood  Beet 


There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  vegetable  garden 
in  January.  Rows  of  fresh  manure,  resting  until  our  Northwest 
weather  permits  tilling,  is  a  sight  full  of  promise.  While  I  wait  I 
am  seduced  by  the  seed  catalogs,  doing  my  best  not  to  try 
everything. 

POLE  BEANS  are  great.  The  purple  varieties,  such  as  ‘Dow 
Purple  Pod’,  ‘Violet  Podded  Stringless’  and  ‘Trionfo  Violetto’ 

are  lovely,  delicious  and  easy-to-harvest.  The  green  ones,  in 
various  shapes  from  the  pencil-thins  like  ‘Emerite’,  the 
standards  like  ‘Kentucky  Blue’,  to  the  giant  romanos  like 
‘Musica’,  are  regular  favorites.  And  runner  beans,  like  ‘Scarlet 
Emperor’  (red-flowers)  and  ‘Painted  Lady’  (red-and-white- 
flowers),  are  striking  and  tasty.  This  year  I  am  trying  a  striped 
variety  called  ‘Rattlesnake’,  and  a  yellow  wax  called  ‘B.B.Wax’. 

CABBAGES  are  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  vegetables. 

Even  the  plain  green  varieties  like  ‘Charmant’  and  the  giant 
‘Hercules’  are  outstanding  when  mature,  but  the  reds  like  ‘Ruby 
Ball’  and  ‘Mammoth  Red  Rock’  are  stunning.  The  Savoy-types 
like  ‘Julius’  and  ‘Melissa’  are  extraordinary  but  prone  to  pests 
because  of  their  looser  heads.  A  couple  of  new  red  varieties, 


‘Red  Jewel’  and  ‘Sombrero’,  are  on  my  list  of  hopefuls. 

Salad  greens  are  obsessions  as  well.  I  mostly  choose  mixed 
greens  from  the  ever  growing  list  of  available  cut-and-come- 
again  blends.  ‘Herben  Discovery’,  ‘Herben  Kaleidoscope’, 
and  ‘Provencal  Winter  Mix’,  are  just  a  few  that  are  great  and 
hold  well  in  the  garden.  Blends  of  Asian  greens  like  ‘Stir  Fry 
Mix’  and  ‘Saladini  Blend’  are  quite  satisfying.  Every  year  I 
experiment  with  at  least  six. 

Last  year  I  grew  an  incredibly  mffled,  deep  burgundy  kale 
called  ‘Redbor’.  This  should  be  in  everyone’s  ornamental 
garden.  It  would  be  great  in  containers.  Mine  held  perfectly 
until  January.  This  year  I  am  planning  to  try  a  few  new  ones 
like  ‘Red  Feather  Flowering’  and  ‘Miniature  Flowering’,  as 
well  as  ‘Tuscan’  (also  known  as  “dinosaur  kale”). 

You  cannot  buy  PEAS  at  the  market  as  good  as  anything 
you  might  grow;  there  is  nothing  like  standing  in  the  garden 
and  eating  fresh  peas.  ‘Oregon  Giant’  and  ‘Oregon  Sugar 
Pod’  are  my  choices  for  edible-podded  peas,  great  to  eat  raw 
or  sauteed.  The  old  familiar  ‘Alderman’  is  still  one  of  the  best 
shelling  varieties,  and  this  year  I  am  trying  a  purple-podded 
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Nancy  Heckler  is  the  owner  of  Oyster  Point  Gardens,  a  small  farm 
on  the  Hood  Canal,  where  she  lives  and  works  with  her  husband 
and  dog,  Roxy.  Photographs  of  her  garden  have  been  published 
recently  in  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  and  Organic  Gardening  mag¬ 
azines.  A  tour  of  Nancy’s  garden  will  be  offered  at  the  Fifth 
Annual  Garden  Auction,  An  Evening  in  Tuscany,  on  May  7. 


MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR  FOR  SEPTEMBER  15  AND  16,  2000 


Resources 

TERRITORIAL  SEED  COMPANY 
Cottage  Grove,  Oregon 
541-942-9547 
www.territorial-seed.com 

NICHOLS  GARDEN  NURSERY 
Albany,  Oregon 

541-928-9280 

www.gardennursery.com 

SHEPHERD  S  GARDEN  SEEDS 
Torrington,  CN 

860-482-3638 

www.shepherdseeds.com 

COOK  S  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Hodges,  SC 

800-457-9703 

www.cooksgarden.com 

ORNAMENTAL  EDIBLES 

San  Jose,  CA 

408-946-7333 

www.ornamentaledibIes.com 

PINETREE  GARDEN  SEEDS 

New  Gloucester,  ME 

207-926-3400 

www.superseeds.com 

ABUNDANT  LIFE  SEED  FOUNDATION 

Port  Townsend,  WA 

360-385-5660 

http://csf.colorado.edu/perma/abundant/ 

We  need  interesting  Members’  Donations  to  keep  this 
incognito  celebrity  and  his  shy  companion  coming  hack 
to  our  sale  every  year 
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variety  called  ‘Blauwschokkers’  Purple’.  Then  there  are  the 
sugar  snaps:  I  have  found  the  old  standard  variety  called 
‘Sugar  Snap’  and  another  called  ‘Super  Sugar  Snap’  to  be  the 
two  best  tasting  ones.  I  have  tried  many  of  the  new  enation- 
resistant  varieties,  but  they  just  don’t  have  the  fresh,  sweet  taste 
of  these  old  favorties. 

I  love  SUMMER  SQUASH.  Pick  them  often  (every  other 
day)  and  at  small  sizes.  ‘Arlesa’  is  a  good  and  tender  green 
zucchini.  ‘Gold  Rush’  is  the  best  yellow.  The  pattypans  like 
‘Bennings’s  Green  Tint’  and  ‘Sunburst’  are  perfect  for  grilling 
and  some  of  the  newer  varieties  like  ‘Eight  Ball’  and  ‘Starship’ 
are  noteworthy. 

I  couldn't  have  a  vegetable  garden  without  SWISS  CHARD. 
Not  only  do  I  love  the  taste,  but  unlike  spinach  it  looks  striking 
all  summer.  ‘Rhubarb  Chard’  is  great  planted  en  masse  and 
the  popular  ‘Bright  Lights’,  with  its  zippy  mix  of  colors,  is 
dazzling.  I  am  trying  ‘Golden  Chard’  this  year  as  well. 

The  vegetable  garden  in  April  is  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
January.  The  peas  are  planted  and  the  earth  is  tilled  like 
velvet.  Visions  of  the  perfect  garden  fill  my  head.  All  the 
familiar  resolutions  reassert  themselves.  I  promise  to  thin  the 
chard  and  beets  early.  I  swear  to  harvest  the  beans  and  berries 
every  day.  I  vow  to  keep  the  paths  weeded.  Such  is  the 
garden  in  April. 


READY,  SET . PLANT! 


The  NHS  Plant  Sale  2000  is  September  15  &  16.  Pot  up  and 
label  extra  plants  now  and  throughout  spring  for  the  Members’ 
Donations  Table.  Avoid  crowded  plants  and  composting  guilt 
by  setting  aside  excess  garden  plants  for  our  sale.  All  proceeds 
of  the  Members'  Donations  Table  go  to  NHS  to  help  maintain  the 
organization  and  to  provide  funds  for  grants. 
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From  the  Miller  Library 


THE  BEST  GARDEN  BOOKS  OF  1999: 


€' 


THE  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  AWARD  WINNERS 


By  Valerie  Easton 


Join  us  for  the  Miller  Library  Open  House  on  Wednesday,  April  12,  from  5:30  to  7  p.m. 
before  the  Meconopsis  Lecture  in  NHS  Hall  See  the  NHS  Calendar  on  Page  10  for  details. 


>cr0; 


A  couple  of  years  ago  the  American 
Horticultural  Society  (housed  at  River  Farm  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia),  was  looking  for  a  way  to 
celebrate  the  organization’s  75th  anniversary. 

Feeling  strongly  that  U.S.  gardeners  have 
looked  to  British  gardening  books  for  far  too 
long,  it  also  wanted  to  encourage,  reward, 
and  promote  the  authors  and 
publishers  of  American  gardening  books. 

Someone  thought  to  combine  the  two 
ideas  and  bingo — the  AHS  Book  Award 
was  born.  Now  you'll  see  round 
golden  seals  with  the  AHS  logo  on  the 
cover  of  each  book  selected. 

Nearly  a  thousand  gardening  books  are  published  each  year 
in  the  United  States.  Dozens  made  the  AHS  committee’s  short 
list.  The  criteria  we  considered  to  narrow  down  the  field  can 
help  you  make  good  choices  amongst  the  multitudes  of  garden 
books  for  sale.  The  committee  looked  first  at  authors  with 
real  depth  and  breadth  of  expertise  and 
experience.  Regionality  was  rewarded — 
in  gardening,  close  to  home  is  important. 

Reference  works  should  be  clear, 
accurate,  thorough,  with  excellent  indexes 
The  committee  looked  for  original, 
passionate,  even  witty  writing  styles; 
gardening  seems  to  spawn  opinionated 
personalities  (or  maybe  such  types  gravitate  to 
the  gardening  world)  and  we  wanted  to  hear 
their  unique  voices.  We  also  paid  special 
attention  to  scientists  and  naturalists  who  enrich 
our  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  natural 
world  and  the  complex  interactions  between 
plants,  animals,  insects  and  humans.  Lastly,  we  considered  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  book:  a  well-made,  beautifully- 
illustrated  volume  gives  pleasure  and  utility  for  many  years. 


And,  now.... the  envelope.  Here  are  this 
year’s  six  deserving  winners: 


The  Pressed  Plant:  Tlje  Art  of  Botanical 
Specimens,  Nature  Prints  and  Sun 
Pictures  by  Andrea  DiNoto  and  David 
Winter.  (Stewart,  Tabori  and  Chang,  1999, 

ISBN  #  1-55670-936-6). 

This  lovely,  oversized  book  is  a  work  of  art 
in  itself,  with  quality  paper,  historic  engravings 
and  photos,  and  beautiful  color  reproductions  that 
do  justice  to  the  unique  beauty  of  specimen  plants.  W 
It  tells  the  story  not  only  of  how  plants  have  been 
preserved  and  recorded,  but  of  the  passion  and 
expertise  of  the  people  involved;  an  old  photo  shows 
a  woman  in  a  wide-brimmed,  flower  bedecked  hat  diligently 
clipping  a  bit  of  grass  to  stash  in  her  collecting  clutch.  Much 
about  the  naming  and  uses  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  practical¬ 
ities  of  preservation,  can  be  understood  from  this  look  at 
how  the  natural  world  has  been  collected  and  conserved. 


Creating  and  Planting  Garden  Troughs  by 

Joyce  Fingemt  and  Rex  Murfitt  (B.B.  Mackey  Books,  P.O. 
Box  475,  Wayne,  PA  19087,  1999, 

ISBN  #1-893443-00-0). 

Garden  troughs  are  newly  popular,  providing 
good  drainage  and  up-close  appreciation  of  the 
tiny,  the  unique,  and  the  hard-to-grow.  This 
manual  is  unique  itself  because  it  gives  the 
whole  story,  from  design  through  construction 
and  planting.  Hypertufa  troughs  are  easy  to 
make  at  home  (simply  concrete,  peat,  perlite  and 
coloring),  fun  to  shape,  place  about,  and  then  to  plant. 
Included  are  practical  instructions  on  construction  and  plant 
choices,  as  well  as  color  photographs  with  ideas  on  how  to 
use  troughs  on  patios,  decks  and  in  the  garden. 
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ert  notes 


The  Color  Encyclopedia  of  Ornamental  Grasses:  Sedges, 

Rushes,  Restios,  Cat-tails,  and 
Selected  Bamboos,  by  Rick  Darke 
(Timber  Press,  1999, 

ISBN  #0-88192-464-4). 

Darke  is  recognized  interna¬ 
tionally  as  an  expert  on  those 
most  confusing  plants, 
ornamental  grasses.  Not  only 
do  most  have  impossible-to- 
pronounce  botanical  names, 
but  they  also  fall  into  a 
variety  of  genera,  some 
hardy,  some  tender,  some 
evergreen,  some 
deciduous.  The  home 
gardener  needs  a  roadmap  to  growing  these 
most  useful  garden  plants,  plus  an  updated  guide  to  new 
and  popular  cultivars.  And  Rick  Darke  has  provided  it,  complete 
with  an  encyclopedia  of  plants  and  photos,  plus  suggestions  for 
design,  container  and  companion  plantings. 


Washington’s  Gardens  at 
Mount  Vernon:  Landscape 
of  the  Inner  Man,  by 

Mac  Griswold.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1999, 
#0-395-92970-9). 

There  are  not  nearly 
enough  good  books  on 
American  garden 
history.  Buy  this  one 
for  the  visuals,  but  read  it  for 
the  picture  it  gives  of  the  domestic  life 
of  our  first  President.  Rather  than  the  usual 
hero  crossing  an  ice  laden  river,  here  you  find  a  portrait 
of  Washington  as  gardener  and  farmer.  Garden  photos,  historic 
drawings,  paintings,  charts  and  how-to’s  are  combined  into  an 
aesthetically  satisfying  book  which  tells  the  story  of  18th 
century  American  life  as  well  as  of  a  productive  and  beautiful 
garden.  Practical  advice  from  the  staff  at  Mount  Vernon  today 
(such  as  how  to  protect  figs  in  winter,  or  tie  up  vines)  update 
the  text  as  well  as  show  the  continuity  of  gardening  over  the 
history  of  our  country. 


The  Explorer’s  Garden:  Rare  and  Unusual  Perennials  by 

■^Daniel  J.  Hinkley.  (Timber  Press,  1999  ISBN  #0-88 1 92-426- 1 ) . 
The  Explorer’s  Garden  is  part  sheer  adventure,  and  part  the 


story  of  Hinkley’s  intense  love  and 
appreciation  for  the  flora  of  planet 
Earth.  While  fascinating  for  the 
botanist  with  its  tales  of  plants 
growing  in  their  native  habitats  at 
the  far  corners  of  the  world,  The 
Explorer’s  Garden  also  satisfies 
the  gardener  by  emphasizing 
which  plants  are  most  garden- 
worthy.  We  may  grow  plants 
better  by  understanding  from 
whence  they  hail,  but  it  is 
experienced  guidance  in 
choosing  amongst  the  hosts  of 
available  plants  that  keeps  us  reading,  notepad 
to  hand.  Hinkley  tells  of  finding  a  wide  array  of  new 
plants  in  the  wilds,  or  coming  upon  them  in  a  British  garden, 
as  well  as  how  to  grow  them  successfully  in  the  home  garden. 


A  Clearing  In  The  Distance:  Frederick  Laic  Olmsted 
and  America  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Witold 
Rybczynski. (Scribner,  1999,  ISBN  #0-684-82463-9). 

The  author  of  Home  and  City  Life  here 
turns  his  attention  to  the  long  and 
productive  life  of  America’s  greatest 
designer  and  builder  of  public  parks, 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  The  designer  of 
Central  Park,  a  landscape  architect  before 
that  profession  existed,  and  the  designer 
of  the  first  large  United  States  suburban 
community,  Olmsted  was  artist,  visionary 
and  civic  pioneer.  What  has  a  more 
civilizing  influence  on  a  city  than  its 
parks,  and  no  more  so  than  today  as 
we  live  in  an  increasingly  crowded  and 
concrete  world.  The  committee  chose  this  biography  as  an 
award  winner  for  the  author’s  ability  to  portray  the  artistic 
temperament  and  process,  as  well  as  Rybczynski’s  grasp  of  the 
significance  of  the  Olmsted  accomplishment  and  legacy. 


A  Complete  Package  of  These  Six  Award  Winning  Books 
Will  be  Available  For  Bid  at  the  NHS  Auction  for  the  Miller 
Library  on  May  7  (see  the  NHS  calendar  on  Page  10). 


A  freelance  writer,  Valerie  Easton  is  Library  Manager  at  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Horticultural  Library  located  in  the 
University  of  Washington  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 

Valerie  writes  the  weekly  column  Plant  Life  for  the  Seattle  Times 
Pacific  Magazine. 
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DATE,  DAY  &  TIME 

NHS  CALENDAR  OF  EVENT! "j 

EVENT  NAME  FEATURED  SPEAKER  TYPE  OF  EVENT 

April  12,  Wednesday 

5:30  pm  —  7  pm 

Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Horticultural  Library  Open 
House 

Valerie  Easton,  Brian  Thompson  and 

Martha  Ferguson,  librarians 

Open  House 

April  12,  Wednesday  7 
pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Taking  the  Myth  Out  of 
Meconopsis 

Carl  Elliott,  co-owner  Northwest  Perennials 
and  local  radio  personality 

Lecture 

! 

April  13,  Thursday 

1  pm  —  3  pm 

Landscape  Design 

Sue  Moss,  owner,  Sue  Moss  Garden  Design 

In-Garden  Class 

April  15,  Saturday 

10  am  —  1  pm 

All  About  Rhododendrons 

Richie  Steffen,  nursery  manager, 
Rhododendron  Species  Foundation 

In-Garden  Class 

April  26,  Wednesday  7 
pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

A  Garden  in  Lucca 
Co-sponsors: 

NPA&CUH 

Paul  Gervais,  author  of  A  Garden  in 

Lucca:  Finding  Paradise  in  Tuscany. 

(The  author,  the  garden  and  his  book  are 
featured  in  Architectural  Digest ,  March  2000) 

Slides  &  Lecture 

May  2,  Tuesday 

7  pm  —  9  pm 

Taxonomy 

Randall  Hitchin,  recorder  and  register, 
Washington  Park  Arboretum 

In-Garden  Class 

g 

May  7,  Sunday 

5:30  pm  —  8  pm 

An  Evening  in  Tuscany 

NHS  Fifth  Annual  Garden  Party  and 

Auction  to  benefit  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Horticultual  Library 

Garden  Party  and  AuSUj 

May  10,  Wednesday 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Tale  of  Designing  & 

Building  Two  Gardens 

Richard  Hartlage,  Curator  &  Director, 

Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanic  Garden 

Slides  &  Lecture 

May  13,  Saturday 

9  am  —  11  am 

Growing  the  Best  Iris  for 
the  PNW 

Richard  Greenberg,  instructor  at  North 

Seattle  CC  &  Past  President  of  the  Iris 

Society. 

In-Garden  Class 

June  2,  Friday  1  —  4  pm 
June  3,  Saturday  10  —  2 

Fern  Festival  Sale 

Ferns  will  also  be  on  sale  before  and  after 
the  lecture  on  June  2. 

Plant  Sale 

CO.W/y;,  «l 

■ 

June  2,  Friday 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Native  Ferns  and  Their 

Natural  Haunts 

Arthur  Kruckeberg,  PhD 

Ferns  will  be  on  sale  before  and  after  the 
lecture. 

Slides  &  Lecture 

. 

June  22,  Thursday 

10:15  am  —  12  Noon 

Decorating  Terra  Cotta  Pots 

George  Little  and  David  Lewis,  owners 

Little  and  Lewis,  Inc. 

In-Garden  Class 

July  22,  Saturday 

8:30  am  —  4:30  pm 

Water  in  the  Garden 

James  van  Sweden,  Rick  Darke,  Anita 
Nelson,  Eamonn  Hughes,  James  Lawrie 

Symposium 

September  15  &  16 

Friday  &  Saturday 

NHS  Plant  Sale  2000 

Featuring  over  35  of  the  best  growers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest 

Fund  Raiser 
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fUPTION 


MEMBER/ 

NON 


LOCATION 


•€ 

4 

s  a  chance  for  NHS  members  to  tour  the  library,  enjoy  a  special  display  of 
•ooks,  and  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Library’s  brand  new,  first-ever  publication 
re  is  Visible,  Art  Concealed.” 

FREE 

Miller  Library  at  O  il 

3501  NE  41st;  Seattle  98105 
(206)  527-1794 

illiott  will  discuss  the  cultivation  of  the  always  coveted  genus,  Meconopsis, 
ive  a  survey  of  species  suitable  for  cultivation. 

$5  /  $10 

NHS  Hall  at  CUH 

3501  NE  41st;  Seattle  98105 
(206)  527-1794 

- 

2 

loss  will  discuss  the  landscape  design  principles  that  created  her  beautiful 
n 

$20/  $30 

15  people 

Moss  Garden 

(206)  527-1794 

u 

e 

* 

r 

e  Steffen  will  give  a  tour  of  the  garden  and  discuss  the  care  and  culture  of 
)dendrons  and  azaleas  and  give  hands-on  propagating  tips  and  disease  and 
t  problem  information. 

$25/  $35 

15  people 

Rhododendron  Species 
Botanical  Garden 

(206)  527-1794 

Gervais  will  recount  the  saga  of  how  he  created  a  beautiful  garden  out  of 
vergrown  and  unkempt  grounds  of  his  run-down  Tuscan  hunting  lodge. 

»onsored  by  NHS,  The  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  and  the  Northwest 
inial  Alliance. 

$7 

(No  free 
passes) 

NHS  Hall  at  CUH 

3501  NE  41st;  Seattle  98105 
(206)  527-1794 

- 

Ll 

9 

1 

t 

it 

all  Hitchin  will  explain  basic  plant  identification  skills,  and  show  you  how  to 
ify  common  and  not  so  common  natives. 

$20/  $30 

15  people 

Washington  Park  Arboretum, 
Graham  Visitor  Center 

(206)  527-1794 

■JP den  party,  silent  auction  and  live  auction  is  The  Ultimate  Garden  Auction 
the  best  array  of  horticultural  goods  and  services  assembled  for  an  auction 
a  sumptuous  appetizer  buffet  and  hosted  bar. 

$65 

150  people 

NHS  Hall  at  CUH 

3501  NE  41st;  Seattle  98105 
(206)  527-1794 

j 

ml  Hartlage  will  show  how  a  garden  is  created  from  client  meeting  through 
ept  development  and  construction  drawings  to  the  construction  and  planting 
e  garden. 

$5  /  $10 

NHS  Hall  at  CUH 

3501  NE  41st;  Seattle  98105 
(206)  527-1794 

c 

j 

* 

a 

« 

: 

ard  Greenberg  will  use  the  campus  iris  collection  to  show  how  iris  can  be  used 

1  types  of  conditions  and  designs,  and  how  to  cultivate  and  propagate  this 
tiful  genus. 

$20/$30 

15  people 

North  Seattle  CC 

(206)  527-1794 

Fern  Festival  Sale  sponsored  by  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation  will  have  ferns 
i  all  your  favorite  growers. 

FREE 

NHS  Hall  at  CUH 

3501  NE  41st;  Seattle  98105 
(206)  527-1794 

Fern  Festival  Lecture  sponsored  by  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation,  will  be  given 
r.  Arthur  Kruckeberg,  professor  emeritus  University  of  Washington, 
irtment  of  Botany. 

$7 

(No  free 
passes) 

NHS  Hall  at  CUH 

3501  NE  41st;  Seattle  98105 
(206)  527-1794 

y  a  rare  “how-to”  class  in  the  garden  of  Little  and  Lewis.  The  artists  will  share 
technique  using  real  leaves,  concrete,  and  their  famous  color  washes  to  turn 
nary  terracotta  pots  into  colorful  fossilized  display  vessels 

$35/  $45 

15  people 

Little  and  Lewis,  Inc. 

Bainbridge  Island 
(206)  527-1794 

t  garden  experts  from  around  the  country  will  share  their  secrets  on  creating 
r  features  to  enhance  your  garden.  Come  see  how  water  can  be  used  in  a 
;ty  of  ways  in  the  garden — naturalistic,  formal,  intimate  or  on  a  grand  scale. 

$65  /  $85 

Museum  of  History  &  Industry 

2700  24th  E,  Seattle  98112 
(206)  527-1794 

g^ur  September  calendar  around  this  event.  Fall  is  the  best  time  for  planting 

IfP,  is  the  best  place  to  get  those  plants. 

Free,  but  bring 
money! 

CUH 

3501  NE  41st;  Seattle  98105 
(206)  527-1794 
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Agave  americana,  Ruth  Bancroft  Garden,  Walnut  Creek,  California 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  NURSERY  HOPPER 


By  Diane  Laird 

I  remember  the  beginning  clearly:  I  was  in  the  back  seat  of  the  rental  car 
womanning  the  cell  phone,  the  laptop  and  the  DayTimer;  Linda  Cochran  was  in  the  navigator’s  seat 
with  maps  spread  across  her  lap  and  the  dashboard,  and  Ben  Hammontree  was  at  the  wheel. 

We  were  cruising  north  at  a  high  speed  from  the  San  Francisco  airport  to  Western  Hills  Nursery. 
All  heads  were  Turned  Right  on  Full  Agave  Alert.  The  Jersey  barrier  was  straight  ahead. 

If  Ben  hadn’t  noticed  that,  this  would  have  been  a  very  short  memoir. 


Our  first  visit  to  the  renowned  Western  Hills  Nursery  in 
Occidental  CA  was  what  legends  are  made  of.  The  three  of  us 
gyrated  in  our  own  orbits  like  BB’s  in  a  copper  bowl,  paths 
crossing  periodically  to  call  out  spectacular  finds  and  pausing 
for  only  seconds  as  we  dumped  yet  another  stash  of  plants 
near  the  cash  register.  We  were  completely  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  flying  back,  not  driving  a  Kenworth  Taick 


home.  I  understand  that  we  were  not  the  typical  aloof,  seen-it 
all-before  customers,  and  for  a  year  after,  people  would  say  in 
an  odd  tone  of  voice,  “I  hear  you  and  Linda  and  Ben  were  at 
Western  Hills.” 

It  was  also  on  this  first  horticultural  tour  of  the  Bay  Area 
that  we  saw  the  Ruth  Bancroft  Garden  in  Walnut  Creek; 
visitors  are  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  docent  at  all 
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Ben  Hammontree  with  a  later-generation 
replacement  for  the  beheaded  Sparmannia  africana. 


times  on  the  relatively  short  tour,  but  after  two  hours  of  our 
four-hour  visit,  she  surrendered,  exhausted,  and  left  us  alone 
to  our  discoveries  and  photography.  We  tasted  dates  from  a 
palm  and  saw  beautiful  agaves  over  9  feet  tall.  Dick  Turner, 
^now  editor  of  Pacific  Horticulture  Magazine,  was  the  curator 
Pf  the  garden  then.  When  I  mentioned  our  long  visit  to  him  a 
couple  of  years  later,  he  laughed  and  said  he  remembered 
hearing  about  it. 


explain  to  the  gawking  foreign  passengers  on  the  plane  that  it 
was  quite  a  wonderful  “find.”  They  looked  out  the  window. 
The  plant  died  not  too  long  after.  When  I  arrived  home,  most 
of  the  plants  I’d  packed  looked  as  though  I’d  batted  them  back 
to  Seattle  with  a  tennis  racket.  I  think  Linda  and  Ben  had 
better  luck,  and  their  plants  lived  for  a  while  longer.  It  was  a 
fantastic  time. 

ACACIA  YOU  DIDN’T  NOTICE, 

WE  JUST  PASSED  BERKELEY 

My  second  nursery-hopping  memory  was  a  trip  down  to  the 
Bay  Area  with  another  good  friend,  George  Little.  He’d  go 
anyplace  with  me  as  long  as  I  would  agree  to  “go  to  orchid 
places”  with  him.  We  were  going  to  base  our  operations  in 
Berkeley.  I’m  familiar  with  the  area,  but  it  was  a  new  time  of 
year.  George  was  driving  and  I  was  navigating.  The  plants 
and  trees  alongside  the  freeway  were  in  wonderful  form  and 
we  accidentally  passed  Berkeley  going  north  and  when  we 
began  to  see  signs  about  the  Oakland  airport,  I  had  to  break 
the  news  to  him  that  we’d  passed  Berkeley  again,  this  time 
going  south. 

He  dubbed  me  “The  Helen  Keller  of  Navigators.” 

We  arrived  in  the  Bay  Area  that  time  with  lists  of  great 
restaurants  from  friends  of  George.  I’d  even  made  reserva¬ 
tions  in  some  of  the  best  places  before  leaving  Seattle  so 
we’d  get  a  good  table  at  a  desirable  time.  I  can’t  say  >•>> 


COW  CHOW 

Because  we  were  beginners  at  nursery-hopping,  plant  greed 
left  only  20  minutes  for  our  first  tour  of  artist  Marcia  Donahue’s 
garden;  as  any  plant-lover  would,  she  understood  when  we 
aished  off  to  the  Dry  Garden  on  the  way  to  the  airport  and 
bought  as  many  plants  as  we’d  taken  from  Western  Hills.  We 
had  only  a  part  of  an  hour  to  stash  the  loot  for  the  plane.  We 
laid  all  our  purchases  out  on  a  grassy  parking  strip  in  front  of 
someone’s  house,  popped  the  plants  out  of  their  plastic  pots 
and  furiously  wrapped  and  packed  while  Linda  periodically 
called  out  the  minutes  until  take  off.  The  citizens  of  Berkeley 
drove  by  and  slowed  to  get  a  better  look  at  what  probably 
appeared  to  be  a  gang  of  horticultural  hijackers. 

One  of  the  last  memories  of  that  trip  was  Ben  twisting  and 
shredding  the  top  off  a  particularly  choice  four-foot  plant  with 
great  leaves — when  he  finished,  it  looked  as  though  a  cow  had 
grazed  on  it.  He  was  so  excited,  he  couldn’t  remember  the 
name  written  on  the  now-discarded  pot  and,  after  asking  and 
argetting  several  times,  began  chanting  the  name  out  loud, 
'here  wasn’t  even  time  to  write  it  down.  He  threw  the  half  of 
the  remains  with  a  rootball  into  a  plastic  bag  and  later  tried  to 


Artist  Marcia  Donohue's  Berkeley  Garden 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  NURSERY  HOPPER 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  13 


whether  the  most  memorable  meal  of  that  trip  was  a  package 
of  white,  sugar-dusted  doughnuts  we  ate  in  the  checkout  line 
of  a  Bartell  Drugstore  or  something  curly  and  horrible  called 
“Mexi-Fries”  at  drive-in  near  “an  orchid  place.”  We  could 
have  had  a  table  at  Chez  Panisse  but  were  too  wound  up  to 
accept  a  20-minute  wait. 

This  was  the  trip  on  which  we  met  Harland  Hand,  a  grand 
human  being  and  a  wonderful  landscape  designer.  He  invited 
us  to  his  hillside  home  and  Harland  and  George  hit  it  off  in  the 
way  two  artists  can — while  I  fell  in  love  with  every  Zone  9  and 
10  plant  in  his  garden.  Not  long  after,  I  read  of  Harland  Hand’s 
death.  Meeting  him  was  an  experience  we  both  cherish. 


HEAD  HOLES  IN  HEBES 
AND  EMAIL  FROM  JESUS 

Now  some  of  the  trip  memories  begin  blurring  together.... the 
time  Linda  and  I  almost  trashed  the  Pony  Express  office  while 
wrapping  hundreds  of  dollars  of  plants  and  spending  an  equal 
amount  to  ship  them  back.  Most  of  them  eventually  died. 

And  I  remember  a  literal  trip  walking  in  the  morning  mist 
toward  the  incredible  display  garden  at  Western  Hills  when  I 
saw  a  15-foot  stem  under  a  two-foot  wide  red  inflorescence 
and  took  a  header  into  a  huge  wet  Hebe.  I  left  a  head-(with 
big  hair)-sized  hole  in  the  leaves.  Linda  rushed  over  and  said 
with  great  concern,  “Look  what  you  did  to  that  Hebe!" 

Once,  after  returning  home  from  a  particularly  wonderful  set 
of  nursery  visits  and  garden  tours,  Linda  told  me  she’d  gotten 
an  email  from  Jesus.  I’d  been  encouraging  her  to  use  email 
more  often  and  I  was  stunned  at  her  success.  The  truth  was 
almost  as  fun,  it  was  from  Jesus  ( bey-soos)  from  Bamboo 
Sourcery.  This  is  near  Western  Hills  and  a  tour  (by 
appointment)  is  a  Berlitz  course  in  bamboo. 


LET  DIGGING  DOGS  LIE 

On  a  recent  trip  we  had  an  extra  hour  or  so  and  thought 
we’d  run  up  to  Digging  Dog  Nursery  before  going  back  to 
Western  Hills.  As  usual,  I  made  the  call  from  the  cell  phone  for 
directions.  We  drove  and  drove  and  when  we  finally  stopped 
to  see  if  we  could  find  a  map,  we  discovered  Digging  Dog  was 
closer  to  the  Oregon  border  than  anywhere  we  were.  The 
woman  on  the  phone  had  told  us  to  drive  north  to  a  certain 
exit — she  neglected  to  say  we  would  be  driving  north  for  about 
four  hours. 

Recently,  we  finally  made  it  to  Strybing  Arboretum  in  San 
Francisco  and  wished  we  could  have  put  chairs  in  front  of  the 
entry  garden  and  just  watched  it  for  a  couple  of  hours.  It’s 
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The  Guide  to  Sonoma  County  Nurseries 

This  book  takes  you  on  an  armchair  tour  of  over 
60  nurseries  with  a  collage  of  gorgeous  color  photos. 

You’ll  learn  what  you  can  find  at  each  nursery  along  with  a  bit 
of  history  about  the  talented,  hard-working  owners  and  staff. 


Where  on  Earth,  A  Guide  To  Specialty  Nurseries 

Tins  invaluable  book  lists  almost  300  specialty  nurseries 
in  California;  nurseries  are  listed  by  region  and  supplements 
list  bulb  and  seed  catalogs  as  well  as  horticultural 


attractions  and  more. 


% 


inspiring  and  thrilling  in  eveiy  horticultural  sense  and  awakens 
plant  lust  like  nothing  we’ve  ever  experienced.  And  on  the 
road  from  Western  Hills  Nursery  heading  back  to  San  Francisco 
and  Berkeley  we  discovered  Vintage  Garden  Roses — one  of  the 
most  famous  rose  nurseries  in  the  country  with  over  2,000 
plants  on  their  list.  When  we  learned  that  the  owner,  Gregg 
Lowery,  was  at  home  hosting  an  open  garden,  we  hurried  to 
the  car  and  descended  upon  him  for  a  too-short  visit  and  a  tour 
of  one  of  the  most  amazing  rose  gardens  I  will  ever  see. 


RETRIEVING  RESTIOS, 

SLAUGHTERING  SOI  AN  IMS 

We  have  a  few  traditional  exercises  which  we  repeat  each 
trip:  Linda  loves  restios  and  I  can  spot  them — usually  like  a 
happy  canine  retriever  at  Berkeley  Horticultural  Nursery  and  at 
the  Dry  Garden  Nursery.  And  while  she’s  trying  to  settle  on  the 
better  of  two  identical  plants,  I  buy  colorful,  thorny  solanums 
which  will  spend  their  remaining  short  life  spans  under  my 
loving  gaze  on  my  kitchen  counter.  We  almost  always  time  our 
visits  to  see  Marcia  Donahue  on  her  Sunday  Open  Garden  Daw* 
where  Linda  observed  that  every  single  plant  in  that  garden  has" 
a  reason  for  being  there. 
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Many  of  the  places  we  visit  are  only  open  by  appointment  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  you  have  to  be  a  nurseiy  owner  or  a  garden 
designer;  it  simply  means  that  you  need  an  appointment.  I 
remember  walking  on  the  soft,  cushioned  paths  of  Robin  Parer’s 
stunning  garden  and  geranium  nursery  (Geraniaceae,  open  by 
appointment),  marveling  at  the  scents  from  her  roses  and  the 
blood  ‘n’  guts  color  scheme  in  a  bed  inspired  by  the  condition  of 
her  knee  after  a  bicycle  accident.  Robin  told  us  about  one  book 
that  is  invaluable  on  these  trips,  WJjere  On  Earth,  and  another 
friend  alerted  me  to  Tlje  Guide  to  Sonoma  County  Nurseries. 
With  those  two  books  in  hand  and  some  careful  planning,  you 


can  visit  all  of  these  places  and  more  over  a  long  weekend. 

Linda  mentioned  last  summer  that  visitors  to  her  garden  from 
California  had  read  of  our  nursery  hopping  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
newspaper — I  guess  I’d  forgotten  to  tell  her  that  the  reporter  had 
called  me  three  times  before  I  took  the  call  seriously.  I  think,  being 
interviewed  is  a  sign  that  we’ve  finally  gotten  it  right — except  I  still 
have  trouble  being  navigator;  1  can 't  see  the  streets  for  the  agaves.  IE 

Diane  Laird  is  editor  of  Garden  Notes  and  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Pacific  Horticulture  Magazine. 


TIPS  8.  FINE  DINING  FOR.  GREATER  BAY  AREA  NURSERY  HOPPING 


>-  Get  both  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  article,  they  have 
hours,  driving  directions,  etc.  And  check  the  Calendar  of  Events  in  the 
back  of  Pacific  Horticulture  Magazine  before  going  to  see  if  something 
interesting  (like  the  Strybing  Arboretum  Plant  Sale)  is  happening  during 
your  visit. 

§ 

'  >  Fly  into  Oakland  Airport,  it’s  small  and  you  walk  across  one  street 
i  to  your  rental  car.  While  awaiting  the  flight  home,  the  pizza  at  the 
I  Alaska  Airlines  gate  is  actually  good  and  makes  a  fine  dinner. 

>■  Get  water  or  pop  to  haul  around  in  the  car.  A  cell  phone  is  also 
very  handy. 

>•  Go  to  our  favorite  nurseries  at  least  on  your  first  trip — Western 
Hills  Nursery  in  Occidental,  Vintage  Gardens  Nursery  in 
Sebastopol,  Berkeley  Horticultural  Nursery  in  Berkeley  and  the 
Dry  Garden  Nursery  in  Oakland.  Addresses  and  phone  numbers 
and  times  open  are  in  Where  on  Earth  or  The  Guide  to  Sonoma 
County  Nurseries. 

>  Do  try  to  visit  artist  Marcia  Donahue’s  garden  on  a  Sunday 
(3017  Wheeler  Street,  Berkeley;  (510)  540-8544). 

>  Bring  back  a  few  plants  that  you  can  carry  on  the  plane;  we’ve  tried 
everything  and  short  of  nurseries  that  ship  (Geraniaceae  will),  this  is 
the  best  method.  (Experience  has  taught  us  that  you  can  fit  one  five- 
gallon  pot  under  the  seat  of  a  plane  or  easily  carry  on  six  one-gallon 
pots  in  two  canvas  bags,  one  in  each  hand.  Tuck  the  one-gallons 

M^ehind  the  last  row  of  first  class  as  you  head  toward  coach.) 

>  Between  Oakland  and  Western  Hills  about  45  minutes  from  the 


Oakland  airport  is  an  I-Hop  which  has  quick  but  good  breakfasts 
and  if  you’re  on  the  early  flight,  this  can  be  important. 

>-  Watch  for  the  Wild  Flour  Bakery  (140  Bohemian  Highway,  Freestone 
CA)  on  the  way  to  Western  Hills  a  perfect  place  for  a  latte  and  fabulous 
home-made  breads  and  recently  favorably  reviewed  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Pick  up  bread  for  lunch. 

>■  A  little  farther  down  the  road,  stop  at  Bill’s  Farm  Basket 
(10315  Bodega  Highway,  Sebastopol  CA)  for  organic  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  good  cheeses.  You  can  enjoy  lunch  or  a  snack  on  a 
bench  in  the  garden  at  Western  Hills.  You’re  going  to  be  hearing  more 
and  more  about  restios,  so  while  you’re  munching  look  for  the  giant 
one  at  the  far  (toward  the  left)  edge  of  the  pond. 

>-  Stay  at  the  Occidental  Lodge  for  an  inexpensive,  clean,  motel  and 
enjoy  margaritas  and  dinner  at  the  Mexican  restaurant  across  the 
street — in  fact  most  of  the  places  in  Occidental’s  “restaurant  gulch” 

(5  minutes  from  Western  Hills)  get  very  good  reviews. 

>-  If  you  must  make  plans  to  meet  someone,  do  it  for  breakfast  so  you 
can  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  day  without  worrying  about  getting  some¬ 
where  on  time.  You’ll  never  make  it. 

>•  The  Left  Bank  Restaurant  in  Larkspur  (507  Magnolia  Ave.  (at  Ward) 
(415)  927-3331)  truly  is  fine  dining,  with  casual  clothes,  and  if  you  visit 
Geraniaceae,  make  time  for  a  meal  at  this  excellent  restaurant. 

>•  The  Ruth  Bancroft  Garden  in  Walnut  Creek  is  worth  the  drive 
to  see  and  can  be  combined  with  a  visit  to  the  botanical  garden  at 
UC  Berkeley  on  the  same  day. 
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AUCTION!  NHS  SUPPORTS  THE 
MILLER  HORTICULTURAL  LIBRARY 


The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  Elisabeth  Miller  Library  Endowment  Fund  was  begun  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  first  annual  auction  in  1996,  and  as  of  December  31,  1999,  had  assets  totaling  $113,558. 

Here  are  some  of  our  offerings  for  this  year's  ultimate  garden  party. . . 


Be  the  First  on  Your  Block. . . 

The  Miller  Garden  will  be  contributing  several  items  to  the 
auction,  the  most  exciting  being  a  Golden 
needle  Dawn  Redwood, 

Metasequoia 
glyptostroboides 
Ogon’.  You  can  be 
the  first  on  the  block 
to  own  one.  Even 
Heronswood  doesn’t 
have  this  yet.  It  will 
grow  to  80  feet  and  a 
be  a  real  BRIGHT  spot 
in  your  landscape. 

Dinner 
with  Dan 
Hinkley. . . 

Bid  on  Susan  Atkins’ 
dinner  for  20  with  guest 
speaker,  Dan  Hinkley 
(co-owner  of  Heronswood 
Nursery).  This  dinner  is  an 
annual  event  at  the  Atkins’ 
beautiful  Highlands  home,  but 
this  will  probably  be  the  only 
time  Dan  Hinkley  is  the  featured 
speaker.  You  can  bid  on  only 
one  seat  or  as  many  as  all  20. 

Tour  some  new  gardens 
and  revisit  favorites.... 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  Nancy  Heckler’s  Oyster  Point 
Garden  on  Hood  Canal  will  be  part  of  a  tour  package  (see 
article  page  6) — enjoy  her  vegetable  garden,  she  lets  visitors 
nibble.  Elsewhere  you’ll  see  bananas,  black  flowers  and  dark 
foliages,  a  fence  that’s  also  garden  art;  relax  on  the  beach  in  the 
sunshine.... and  don’t  miss  another  opportunity  to  see  what 
Linda  Cochran  is  doing  with  her  garden  this  year — see  her 


'  - 


latest  Little  and  Lewis  sculpture,  a 
four-foot  tall  garden  snake  wrapped 
around  a  giant  sphere. 


What  big  Brussels 
you  have ,  Ciscoe! 

This  year  the  host  of  KIRO  radio’s 
weekend  Gardening  With  Ciscoe, 
Ciscoe  Morris,  has  donated  a  June 
tour  of  his  garden  for  10.  You  can 
i  bid  on  a  single  spot  or  up  to  all  10. 
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Studio  garden  picnic  with  Little  and 
Lewis  and  Librarian ,  Val  Easton. . . 

Art  isn’t  the  only  delight  in  the  studio  garden  of  Little  and 
Lewis — their  picnics  and  garden  parties  are  legendary.  Enjoy  a 
warm  summer  afternoon  Mexican  lunch  created  by  George 
Little  at  a  beautiful  table  setting  designed  by  David  Lewis; 
joining  their  party  will  be  three  of  your  friends  and  Val  Easton, 
Head  Librarian  of  the  Miller  Library  and  writer  for  the  Seattle 
Times  Pacific  Magazine.  This  will  give  you  a  chance  to  catch  up 
on  what’s  going  on  in  the  gardening  world — plants,  books  and 
people.  It  will  be  an  afternoon  that  memories  are  made  of. 

Nursery -Hopping  package. . . 

Have  you  read  the  article  on  Nursery  Hopping  on  page  12? 
Are  you  ready  to  try  it  on  your  own?  The  books,  maps  and  gift 
certificates  to  some  of  the  best  places  mentioned  are  included 
in  this  package! 

A  pot -full  of  miracles. . . 

Talented  designer  Ben  Hammontree  will  create  another 
work  of  art  in  a  pot  donated  by  A  Garden  of  Distinction.  Every 
year  we’re  surprised  and  inspired  by  his  plant  combinations. 


II 


Books!  Books!  Books! 

We  have  the  complete  collection  of  The  Best  Garden  Books 
of  1999,  the  American  Horticultural  Society’s  Award  Winners 
see  article  on  page  8)  and  we  also  have  our  traditional 
selection  of  new  books  from  Timber  Press. 


Ciscoe  will  provide  the  wine  and  QFC  on  Holman  Road  will 
|krovide  seafood  hors  d’oeuvres.  If  you’re  lucky,  you’ll  meet 
^Mhe  subjects  of  many  of  his  radio  show  stories —  his  wife,  Mary, 
and  his  sidekick,  Kokie.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  Ciscoe’s 

Brussels  sprouts  are  as  big  as  those  shown  _ _ 

here  in  the  Heronswood  vegetable  garden. 


Bloedel  Reserve  like  you've  never 
seen  it  before.... 

Take  a  late  afternoon  tour  for  four  of  Bloedel  Reserve  with 
the  best  guide  of  all,  Dick  Brown,  Bloedel’s  charming  Executive 
Director.  He’s  a  great  storyteller  and  after  more  than  20  years 
It  the  Reserve,  does  he  have  stories  to  tell!  After  the  tour,  relax 
for  more  conversation  and  enjoy  the  view  with  a  glass  of  wine 
on  the  deck  of  the  Japanese  Guest  House  overlooking  the 
pond.  Wonderful. 


A  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
sculpture  for  your 
own  garden! 

Nichols  Bros.  Stoneworks  has  donated 
I  the  Midway  Garden  Sprite,  a  full-scale 
reproduction  of  the  original  sculpture  from 
the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Collection. 

I  Authenticated  by  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
Foundation,  the  sculpture  is  66  inches 
I  high  and  cast  in  reconstituted  stone. 
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GOOD  SOIL  IS  WORTH  THE  TOIL 

By  Andrew  G.  Hilen,  PhD 

EPISODE  ONE 


Why  test  your  soil?  Because  horticulture  begins  with  the 
soil!  A  periodic  soil  test  accomplishes  two  objectives.  First, 
the  data  obtained  provides  a  profile  of  soil  fertility  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  area  of  the  garden.  Second,  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  to 
correct  any  mineral  element  deficiencies  or  other  conditions 
that  might  be  problematic.  It’s  logical  to  prevent  fertility  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  occur. 

The  most  accurate  method  of  testing  your  soil  is  to  have  a 
certified  laboratory  do  the  analysis.  The  do-it-yourself  soil 
testing  kits  that  are  available  on  the  market  and  in 
catalogs  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  reliable  in  terms  of 
accuracy.  A  certified  laboratory  provides  more  accurate  data 
based  on  analytical  chemistry  standards.  All  certified  soil 
testing  laboratories  must  adhere  to  these  standards  so  that  some 
consistency  in  data  generation  is  achieved  within  the  industry. 
Furthermore,  there  is  considerably  more  value,  in  terms  of 
money  spent,  with  regard  to  laboratory  data  compared  to  the 
fuzzy  information  generated  by  soil  testing  kits. 

WHEN  TO  TEST 

Garden  soil  testing  can  be  done  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year,  depending  on  what  one  is  tiying  to  determine.  If  you  are 
trying  to  diagnose  a  plant  problem,  it’s  not  a  bad  idea  to  obtain 
a  soil  fertility  test  immediately  so  as  to  pinpoint  any  mineral 
element  deficiency  or  abnormal  soil  chemistry  factor  such  as 


LOCAL  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORIES 


SOIL  AND  PLANT  LABORATORY 
P.O.  Box  1648 
Bellevue,  WA  98005 
(425)  746-6665 

Basic  fees  range  from  $30  to  $75-  see  codes  AOl,  A17&  SOI  on  their 
web  site:  http://imw.soilandpIantlaboratory.com/fees.html 

RIBFIRO  PLANT  LAB,  INC. 

10744  NE  Maitou  Beach  Drive 
Bainbridge  Island  WA  98110 
(206)842-1157 

Basic  fees  range  from  $35  to  $62  for  nutrient  analysis  or  pathogen 
screens  respectively.  Call  first  for  instructions  and  prices. 


pH  or  excessive  soluble  salts.  In  this  case  a  test  can  be  made 
as  circumstances  dictate.  Of  course  the  most  logical  time  for 
determining  general  soil  fertility  is  at  the  time  of  garden  bed 
preparation  in  the  early  spring.  How  you  obtain  a  soil 
sample  is  also  determined  in  large  part  by  what  you  want 
to  know.  Laboratories  can  perform  a  multitude  of  services,  but 
if  soil  fertility  is  the  primary  objective  then  one  should  follow 
some  standard  procedures. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  A  SOIL  SAMPLE 

A  soil  sample  around  a  problem  plant  should  be  taken 
around  the  drip  line  of  the  plant  or  plants.  To  determine 
the  soil  fertility  of  a  general  planting  area  a  random 
sample  within  that  area  should  be  taken.  Taking  a  random 
soil  sample  means  collecting  6  to  8  suB-samples  randomly 
within  the  area  to  be  tested  and  mixing  them  thoroughly  in  a  * 
suitable  container,  (a  5  gallon  bucket  is  ideal).  From  this  ™ 
mixture  a  sample  of  approximately  one  pint  in  volume  is 
placed  in  a  plastic  zip-lock  bag.  Thus  you  end  up  with  a  final 
representative  sample  of  the  area  in  question. 

Using  a  garden  spade,  dig  a  spade-full  of  soil  from  the 
sampling  location  and  then  shave  a  1-inch  sliver  that  is  the 
width  of  the  blade  from  the  resulting  hole.  Your  sample  should 
be  1  inch  thick  by  the  width  and  length  of  the  blade.  The 
objective  in  soil  sample  collection  is  to  obtain  a  portion  of 
the  soil  profile  extending  from  the  surface  to  the  approx¬ 
imate  depth  of  the  root  ball.  Place  this  sub-sample  in  the 
bucket  containing  the  other  sub-sample.  Label  the  combined 
sample  with  name,  location  and  date  of  sampling  before 
delivery  to  the  testing  laboratory. 

Obtaining  a  soil  sample  is  easy  to  do.  Submitting  the 
sample(s)  to  the  testing  laboratory  is  also  straightforward.  The 
labs  provided  in  the  side  bar  are  a  good  starting  point.  In  the 
next  installment  I  will  provide  some  explanation  regarding 
interpretation  of  soil  test  data  and  how  this  information  can  be 
put  to  practical  use.  ISI 


Andrew  Hilen  earned  his  Masters  and  PhD  in  floriculture  and 
ornamental  horticulture  at  Cornell  University  and  was 
employed  as  a  horticultural  consultant  for  the  commercial 
greenhouse  and  landscape  nursery  industry  in  the  Northwest. 
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SEASONINGS 


By  Ted  Mars  ton 


At  the  time  of  year  when  most  gardeners  dream  of  spring 
and  only  throw  another  log  on  the  fire  and/or  leaf  through 
garden  catalogs,  /  built  a  greenhouse. 

Actually,  it’s  a  replacement  greenhouse  for  the  tiny  (61  x  8') 
structure  we  inherited  when  we  bought  our  house.  Before 
that  I'd  had  a  15'  x  30'  plastic-covered  model  at  our  previous 
home  in  Woodinville  and,  still  earlier,  a  150,000  sq.  ft.  cut  rose 
greenhouse  next  to  where  St.  Michelle  winery  is  headquartered 
in  that  town. 

Why  does  a  gardener  want  a  greenhouse  anyway?  In  my 
case  I  need  a  place  for  seed  starting,  a  storage  place  for 
summer  plants  which  can’t  survive  our  occasional  winter 
freezes,  a  place  to  grow  indoor  plants  for  bloom  year-round, 
and  perhaps  (I  thought)  a  place  to  grow  some  orchids.  I  even 
joined  the  American  Orchid  Society  a  year  ago  to  start  learning 
more  about  this  intimidatingly  huge  plant  family. 

I  wanted  it  to  be  as  carefree  as  possible  so  that  I  could 
^enjoy  the  space,  be  big  enough  to  handle  a  reasonable 
Biumber  of  plants  and  to  have  enough  air  volume  to  cut  down 
on  temperature  fluctuations,  and  provide  as  much  light  as 
possible  in  our  dark  winters. 

The  greenhouse  is  16'  x  24',  all  glass  for  maximum  light, 
and  is  thermostatically  controlled  to  open  and  close  vents  and 
turn  heat  on  and  off.  The  heat  source  is  propane.This  long 
24'  area  is  oriented  to  the  south  to  catch  the  maximum 
amount  of  sun.  Along  the  16'  rear  wall,  facing  east,  is  a 
two-foot  wide  ground  bed  to  hold  vining  and  climbing  plants. 
So  far,  I’ve  not  filled  it  with  soil,  choosing  instead  to  use  it  for 
large  containers  of  plants  for  storage  and  bloom.  Right  now  it 
includes  a  large  ginger  (which  has  for  two  years  failed  to 
bloom  outdoors  but  is  now  sporting  buds),  a  large 
Passiflora  continuing  to  open  blooms  almost  daily,  a 
Lycianthes  rantonnettii  (formerly  Solarium  rantonnetii ) 
which  continues  to  bloom  as  though  it  didn’t  know  it  is 
winter,  a  variegated  Pandorea  ‘Charisma’  and  several 
wintering  Brugmansia  and  Dracaena. 

There  is  one  central  path  from  the  door  to  the  far  end  with 
three  semi-permanent  benches  of  treated  wood  on  concrete 
blocks  perpendicular  to  the  center  aisle  on  each  side.  The 
central  path  is  wheelbarrow  accessible  and  the  narrow  side 
^lisles  can  be  quickly  covered  witli  flats  supported  on  stakes 
IPwhen  space  is  at  a  premium  -  as  it  is  in  the  spring  when  many 
seedlings  are  growing  on. 


Cosmetically  (and  because  it’s  on  a  slope)  two  sides  of  the 
greenhouse  foundation  are  faced  with  bluestone  and,  come 
spring,  I’m  going  to  install  an  arbor  at  the  entrance  for  vines  to 
grow  over. 

Last  summer,  when  I  couldn’t  seem  to  make  any  headway 
against  aphids  and  spider  mites,  I  decided  to  tiy  natural 
predators.  For  the  spider  mites  I  used  a  mixture  of  three 
kinds  of  predatory  spider  mites.  For  the  aphids  I  used  green 
lacewings  and  a  new  aphid  parasite.  It  took  two  applications 
of  the  parasitic  spider  mites  to  control  the  severe  infestation; 
but  I  haven’t  seen  any  signs  of  mite  damage  for  months.  The 
green  lacewings  and  aphid  parasites  didn’t  work  adequately  so 
I  tried  ladybugs,  which  I  introduced  eveiy  couple  of  weeks  for 
three  months.  (I  bought  a  quart  of  them  and  kept  them  in  the 
vegetable  drawer  of  a  refrigerator.)  I  don’t  see  any  aphids 
now  but  the  continued  presence  of  ladybugs  indicates  they’re 
finding  something  to  feed  on.  I’ve  found  this  kind  of  control 
totally  effective  and  plan  to  use  it  exclusively  in  the  future.  I 
got  the  predators  from:  NATURE’S  CONTROL,  541-899-8318, 
Medford,  OR. 

If  you  call  on  the  phone,  they’ll  give  you  good  advice  on 
how  much  you  need,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
infestation. 

Totally  satisfying  eveiy  day  of  the  year,  the  greenhouse  is 
particularly  inviting  during  these  dull,  gray  days  when  it’s  not 
very  welcoming  outdoors.  And  although  there  is  a  winter 
lull,  I  have  a  continuing  display  of  color  to  revel  in.  Several 
Passiflora  have  continued  to  bloom  with  more  buds 
coming;  and  I  now  have  a  modest  collection  of  15  species 
and  cultivars,  some  raised  from  seed,  others  purchased. 

Some  of  the  Abutilon  continue  to  bloom.  Mandevilla  ‘Alice 
DuPont’  is  seriously  colorful  and  a  white  counterpart 
continues  to  provide  occasional  blossoms.  Cestrum 
fasciculatum  ‘Newellii’  (Cestrum  newellii )  keeps  throwing 
out  puffs  of  rosy  red  bloom.  A  Phalaenopsis  keeps  itself  in 
flower;  and  several  other  orchids  have  bloom  spikes 
stretching  upward. 

Now,  with  seed  due  in  from  seed  exchanges  and  other  seed 
orders  to  come  shortly,  the  cycle  is  about  to  quicken  once 
again.  It’s  wonderful! 


Ted  Marston  is  a  Northwest  horticultural  writer  and  a  regular 
contributor  to  garden  magazines 
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ARTWORK  BY  JEAN  EMMONS 


^Ja/'c/c’n  Notes 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

Can’t  make  it  to  Italy  this  year?  Never  mind.  Come  to  the  5th  annual  NHS  auction,  “An  Evening  in 
Tuscany.”  (See  details  on  pages  9  and  13  of  this  issue).  Proceeds  from  the  auction  go  entirely  to  support  the 
Elisabeth  Miller  Library  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.  This  premiere  horticultural  library  has  been 
supported  by  NHS  since  its  beginning  and  gardeners  of  the  Northwest  find  it  an  invaluable  resource.  After 
the  first  auction  in  1996,  an  endowment  fund  was  established  by  NHS  at  The  Seattle  Foundation  specifically 
to  receive  funds  for  the  library.  More  than  $100,000  has  been  deposited  in  this  fund.  Over  $5,000  in 
earnings  went  to  the  library  this  past  year.  The  building  of  this  fund  is  a  major  goal  of  NHS. 

Come  join  in  the  Tuscan  fun.  You'll  find  many  wonderful,  unique  garden  items  you  won’t  be  able  to  resist. 

Be  sure  to  note  the  art  on  the  invitation  (below).  Another  wonderful  Northwest  resource  is  botanical  artist 
Jean  Emmons.  Once  again  she  has  generously  donated  her  work  to  NHS  for  this  year’s  auction.  You  will 
see  her  art  on  the  Heronswood  catalogues  which  by  now  must  be  circulated  world  wide.  Come  to  the 
auction  and  bid  on  her  original  artwork  based  on  her  visit  to  Tuscany  last  year.  Many  thanks,  Jean.  We  are 
most  appreciative 


Ciao, 


Ann  LeVasseur,  President 
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